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Z'iD) OECD Nations Launch 


economic growth rates during the earlier postwar years had 
kept youth unemployment at a generally low level, limited 
largely to short spells of joblessness associated with entry 
into the labor market or changing jobs. Due to the more 
structured arrangements for the transition from school to work 
in European countries, unemployment associated with the 
initial job search and job changing has tended to be lower in 
Western Europe than in the United States. In the 1970's, 
however, the impact of the postwar baby boom coincided with 
a severe and prolonged economic slowdown to produce 
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dramatic increases in the unemployment rate for youth— 
particularly teenagers—in most industrialized countries. 

In their search for policies to confront this unfamiliar youth 
problem, governments relied primarily on their domestic 
experience with programs for unemployed adult workers. As 
the problem worsened during the 1973-75 recession, govern- 
ments also looked to the experiences of other countries, and 
the subject was placed on the agendas of technical bodies of 
international organizations, such as the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) and the 
European Community. In May 1977, President Carter met in 
London with the heads of government of the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Italy, Canada, and Japan to discuss current 
international economic issues. The problem of youth unem- 

loyment emerged as one of the major subjects discussed by 
he President and the other government heads, and they 
agreed to “an exchange of experience and ideas on providing 
the young with job opportunities.” The Couricil of the OECD 
responded at its June meeting by instructing tne organiza- 
tion's Secretariat to organize a high-level conference jor the 
purpose of exchanging experiences on measures taken by its 
members (see map) to address the unemployment of young 
workers. The result was the first OECD Conference on Youth 
Unemployment—a meeting of ministerial-level and other policy 
Officials of the OECD countries in Paris on December 15-16, 
1977. The conference was chaired by Secretary of Labor Ray 
Marshall. (See Learning from One Another's Programs, 
beginning on page 8 of this issue of WORKLIFE.) 

The information presented at this conference and at other 
recent international meetings, as well as reports from Western 
governments, indicate that there is a basic pattern of policy 
response to the youth unemployment problem that is common 
to the United States and other developed countries. 

e The countries recognize that increased rates of eco- 
nomic growth and the jobs that would be created as a result 
are essential to any solution of the youth unemployment 
problem. 





The late Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, who urged 
President Carter to press for the OECD youth summit, sent 
a message to the conference in Paris a month before he 
died. (See Young People Must Have Their Chance Now, 
beginning on page 14.) At the end of the conference, the 
Minnesota Democrat was cited by participants for “leader- 
ship and inspiration in the effort to restore full employment 
to our economies” and for his “conviction that young 
people must be given the opportunity to develop fully their 
capacities and to contribute to our societies through useful 
employment.” The tribute also cited Humphrey's “central 
role in providing this initiative for the sharing of experience 
in dealing with this tragic human problem.” 
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@ However, it is also generally accepted that economic 
growth policies by themselves will not be sufficient—particu- 
larly in the short run—to deal with the problem and that there 
is a need for special labor market measures specifically 
targeted to meet the needs of youth. As a result, most of 
these governments have intensified their existing training, 
placement, counseling, and other services for youth during 
the current critical period. 

e@ As in the United States, a number of countries in the 
Western community have concluded that their available labor 
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market measures—many of them geared to unemployed adult 
workers—were not adequate tc deal with the phenomenon of 
large-scale youth unemployment. In the United States, this 
was reflected in the major provisions for experimentation in 
the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
(YEDPA) of 1977—the omnibus youth legislation enacted last 
August by Congress as part of the Administration’s Economic 
Stimulus Program. In other countries, during the past 2 years, 
a wide range of new and innovative youth programs have 
been introduced, largely on an experimental basis, in an 
attempt to devise more comprehensive and effective program 
“packages” in response to their youth unemployment situa- 
tions. 

As U.S. policymakers and program operators attempt to 
test new approaches to helping unemployed young Americans 
prepare for and find stable employment, it should prove 
instructive to follow the experience of their counterparts 
abroad as they, too, seek to develop new solutions for the 
labor market problems of youth. 

U.S. labor market policy has emphasized subsidized em- 
ployment in the public sector, involving either temporary 
public service jobs or participation in short-term work experi- 
ence projects in government agencies, as the principal 
program approach for assisting unemployed persons, whether 
young or adult. In Europe, during the recent recession, 
several governments have taken a different tack, focusing 
their selective job creation efforts on the private sector. These 
programs nave involved subsidizing, in part, the costs to 
employers of either maintaining or increasing their payrolls. 
Among the employment subsidy approaches introduced, sev- 
eral have been designed specifically to increase the hiring of 
youth. 

One of the most ambitious employment subsidy programs 
for youth was introduced in France in July 1977 as part of a 
package of short-term measures to promote the employment 
and training of young workers. Significantly, in France, these 
programs to meet the immediate problems have been coupled 
with a longer term strategy to reform the French secondary 
school system to make it more responsive to the requirements 
of the job market. The French subsidy program provides that 
all private employers hiring young persons under age 25 are 
exempt from paying social security contributions for these 
young employees for a period of 6 months. Since social 
security contributions equal approximately 35 percent of a 
worker's wage in France, this incentive amounts to a 35 
percent wage subsidy to employers for these new youth hires. 
The subsidized workers must be retained for at least 6 
months, and the plan includes safeguards against substituting 
subsidized new workers for workers who have been laid off. 

In Ireland, building upon that country’s earlier favorable 
experience with employment premiums for the hiring of adult 
experienced workers, an “Employment Incentive Scheme” 
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Many French youth are trained in private firms with Government financial aid. 


was introduced for unemployed workers under 20 years of 
age in February 1977, which provides that employers in 
manufacturing and agriculture may receive weekly premiums 
of between $20 and $40 for each young worker hired during 
the 12-month period the plan is in effect. As in the case of 
France, hiring must be incremental; premiums are available 
only for employment exceeding the level prevailing the month 
before the plan went into effect. The Irish Government 
expects the program to be self-financing, with the cost of the 
premiums to be offset by savings in social welfare payments. 
Great Britain undertook a similar subsidy approach in October 
1976 but restricted the subsidy to the hiring of long-term 
unemployed (6 months or more) youth. 

Other European nations, including the Scandanavian coun- 
tries, the Netherlands, and Italy also initiated employment 
subsidy programs for youth of one type or another. 

Assistant Secretary Ernest G. Green noted at the OECD 
Youth Conference that, in view of the heavy reliance of U.S. 
programs on the public sector, the United States will be 
following, with particular interest, European experience with 
these private sector incentive schemes. (See PSE /s a Primary 
U.S. Effort, beginning on page 11.) This foreign experience 
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will be assessed for its implications for future U.S. policy, 
along with the results of forthcoming evaluation studies of the 
2-year Jobs Tax Credit program (WORK LIFE, October 1977, 
page 9) and limited wage subsidy experiments that will be 
conducted under YEDPA. 

Only a relatively small proportion of young people who are 
enrolled in local Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) programs receive occupational skills training. This 
proportion—approximately one-fourth of the enrollees under 
21 years of age in local programs in 1977—has remained 
relatively constant during the recent recession. In other 
Western countries, however, the experience has been quite 
different. Many of these countries have actually expanded 
their expenditures for institutional training for youth during the 
recessionary period. Canada, Finland, Denmark, and Ireland 
are among the countries which report significantly increased 
levels. Implicit in these policies is an assumption that occu- 
pational training is a productive use of an unemployed young 
worker's time during periods of economic downturn. In Ger- 
many, where skills training has traditionally been an important 
feature of labor market policy, training facilities are currently 
being substantially increased in anticipation of a heavy 


In the Netherlands, during recession, youth got subsidized work. 
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influx of youth into the labor market through the early 1980's. 

While institutional training abroad may provide some useful 
models for U.S. policy, new approaches to providing private 
sector on-the-job training warrant particular attention, given 
the need to find more effective ways of involving private 
employers in federally supported training programs in this 
country. 

For example, in Australia—where an upsurge of youth 
unemployment began in 1975—the Government's labor mar- 
ket policies have followed a strategy of offering attractive 
financial incentives to private employers to induce them to 
hire and train unemployed young people. In an approach 
comparable to the CETA on-the-job training program, but 
targeted to long-term unemployed youth, employers are 
offered a subsidy equivalent to 45 percent of wage costs— 
usually for a 6-month period—if they hire and train eligible 
young people. In addition, Australia has, since January 1977, 
underwritten a portion of the costs of apprenticeship pro- 
grams. Under the Commonwealth Rebate for Apprentice Full- 
Time Training (CRAFT) program, employers of apprentices 
are reimbursed for the cost of participants’ off-th:e-job educa- 
tion related to the program, and apprentices receive living- 
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Canada has expanded skills training. 


Youth 


away-from-home allowances during the first 2 years of their 
apprenticeship. The use of financial incentives to increase this 
highly desirable form of training has been discussed in the 
United States but, for the present, U.S. policy relies primarily 
on promotional activity and technical assistance to encourage 
apprenticeship programs. 

The French Government has included in its broad array of 
recently initiated youth programs several incentive systems 
under which the Government contracts with private firms to 
provide temporary employment and related formal instruction 
for unemployed workers age 25 and below. Under a 6-month 
contract, for example, a firm provides or arranges for 120 to 
500 hours of technical instruction in an occupation; the 
remainder of the time is spent in full-time employment with 
the firm. Employers receive a subsidy of 30 percent of the 
minimum wage while the young person is working and 100 
percent reimbursement of wages paid while the youth is in 
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Scandanavian countries applied work subsidies. 


Class. In addition, the employer is relieved of social security 
contributions during the 6-month period. While hiring the 
participant after completing the program is not mandatory, the 
worker is expected to find permanent employment with the 
firm. Such government-sponsored training schemes in France 
are financed, in part, by a special training tax levied on 
employers. A companion measure, designed to encourage the 
expansion of apprenticeship opportunities for young people in 
France, offers employers relief from the 35 percent social 
security payment for up to 2 years of a young worker's entire 
apprenticeship period. 

While many countries are using financial incentives to 
develop training opportunities for youth in private firms, other 
approaches are also being tried. For example, technical 
assistance is being given to firms by government agencies to 
help employers plan, install, and improve their training in 
Canada, Ireland, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom. In 
the United States, government-run technical assistance pro- 
grams of this type in the field of industrial training were 
common during World War Il under the Training Within 
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They're happy to have jobs in Italian auto plant. 


Industry (TWI) program, of the old War Manpower Commis- 
sion. The current examples of government-industry coopera- 
tion abroad in the area of training technical assistance 
suggest the possibility of re-examining our past wartime 
experiences in this field for their possible application to the 
peacetime crisis of youth unemployment. 

One of the most extreme measures adopted to promote 
training of young people by employers is a Belgian law 
enacted in March 1976 which requires that firms with at least 
100 workers temporarily employ and train young unemployed 
persons for a period of 6 to 12 months in a number equivalent 
to 1 percent of the firm’s work force. Trainees receive 
Government training allowances but no other financial assist- 
ance is provided under the program. 

A basic approach to the reduction of youth unemployment 
is to attempt to limit the number of young workers entering 
the labor market and competing for jobs. This is best 
accomplished by programs to induce young people to com- 
plete or extend their formal educations, thus improving their 
qualifications for employment and, at the same time, relieving 


the pressure on a currently slack labor market. One of the 
principal areas of experimentation under the new U.S. youth 
program will be the testing of alternative ways of encouraging 
young people to remain in school or return to school to 
complete their educations. Several countries—Germany, Nor- 
way, and Spain—are providing direct financial assistance to 
enable students to remain in school beyond the age when 
school attendance is mandatory—an age level that is gener- 
ally 1 to 2 years below the school-leaving age in the United 
States. In Germany, in addition, part-time education has been 
made mandatory up to the age of 18 for those students who 
leave school before that age. Belgium announced last year 
that it will gradually raise its school-leaving age from 14 to 16. 

At the other end of the age spectrum, countries are 
experimenting with incentives to encourage older workers to 
retire early in order to open up jobs for young jobseekers. In 
Belgium, under a novel 1976 law, a male worker age 60 
(woman age 55) may retire prior to the normal retirement age 
and receive a pension (technically, a supplemented unem- 
ployment allowance) provided that he is replaced by a young 
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unemployed worker under the age of 30 who is retained in 
the retiree’s job for at least 6 months. France, too, has 
liberalized its early retirement provisions explicitly for the 
purpose of making jobs available for young workers. More 
modest experimentation along these general lines is under- 
way in the Netherlands and in the United Kingdom. 

In most countries, as in the United States, policymaking in 
the area of youth unemployment had proceeded in the past 
on a largely piecemeal basis. As a result of a detailed review 
of the youth unemployment problem in the United States in 
the latter part of 1976, and the enactment of new youth 
legislation, there will be increased coordination of youth 
programs and a more systematic approach to testing and 
implementing program changes. 

Similarly, other countries have carried out detailed reviews 
of their youth unemployment problems and, as a result, 
developed comprehensive strategies. In Denmark, in March 
1977, a Government employment plan for youth was initiated 
which provides, in the short run, for intensification of current 
labor market measures for youth but also sets forth a 3-year 
plan of increased expenditures to implement new, coordinated 
education, training, and employment programs. Similarly, in 
France the program of July 1977, referred to above, repre- 
sents a comprehensive approach, combining short-term labor 
market measures with longer term educational reforms. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching recent effort along these 
lines was adopted by Norway last year. The Norwegian 
Government committed itself to a policy of guaranteeing to all 
young people under 20 years of age opportunity for further 
education, vocational training, or employment. A detailed 
program of labor market and educational measures has been 
developed to achieve this objective of “social guarantees” by 
1981. 

The programs noted here are only a sampling of the new 
initiatives that Western governments are undertaking in an 
attempt to cope with the youth unemployment problem. A 
wide variety of other measures are being tried abroad, 
including public sector and community service job creation 
programs similar to, and inspired in large part by, American 
experience. Since both the United States and other developed 
countries will be experimenting with new or reorganized serv- 
ices and incentive schemes for young workers to supplement 
ongoing programs, it will be particularly valuable for these 
countries to continue their information exchange in this field. 
The Employment and Training Administration will be expand- 
ing its program of analysis of foreign employment and training 
policies and will continue to make available to the international 
community, through such forums as the OECD Youth Confer- 
ence, the results of our program experience here in the 
United States. 0 
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The following are excerpts from Sec- 
retary of Labor Marshall's message to 
delegates at the opening of the OECD's 
first conference on youth unemployment: 


by Ray Marshall 


The United States has always placed 
special emphasis on the role of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) in fostering 
cooperation among the industrialized na- 
tions of the world. The OECD was 
formed in 1960 as a successor to the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, which played such a major 
role in aiding Europe’s complete recovery 
from the devastation of World War Il. 
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Secretary Ray Marshall (left and right) chairs OECD youth conference in Paris. 


Since the days of the Marshall Plan, the 
United States has recognized that the 
economies and the social health of the 
industrialized democracies were inextric- 
ably linked. We firmly believe that the 
GECD provides a unique forum for de- 
veloping cooperative ways to solve mu- 
tual problems. 

One does not have to be a specialist 
in labor economics to recognize that 
youth unemployment is a growing and 
serious problem in virtually all the OECD 
countries. Statistics, however, illustrate 
the magnitude of the problem. In 1976, 
the aggregate youth unemployment rate 
for all OECD countries was over 10 
percent. Youth have an unemployment 


rate more than double that of adults in 
many OECD countries. Almost 40 per- 
cent of those who are unemployed in 
OECD countries are teenagers and 
young adults. Youth unemployment is a 
problem that shows no sign of signifi- 
cantly lessening despite the gradual re- 
covery from the worldwide recession. 

But numbers alone cannot convey 
what it means to teenagers and young 
adults not to find steady work. Some 
may argue that youth unemployment is 
not a serious problem since young work- 
ers often do not have families to support. 
| think this assumption is wrong. 

Unemployment in any form is destruc- 
tive to the individual who is out of work 
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and to the society in which that individual 
lives. There is nothing so perishable as a 
day’s work. If you do not work today, 
there is no way this labor can ever be 
regained. All of us represent countries 
that are facing the challenge of maintain- 
ing economic growth. We cannot afford 
to lose the productivity and the contribu- 
tions of people who are able to work and 
who want to work. 

These problems become even more 
pronounced for unemployed youth. The 
work habits and attitudes formed early in 
life last a lifetime. Workers who are 
unable to develop marketable skills in 
their late teens and early twenties often 
have difficulty finding steady employment 
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for the rest of their lives. Most young 
workers enter the labor market insecure 
about their abilities and worried about 
whether they will be able to make a 
meaningful contribution to their society. A 
protracted period of joblessness can 
erode their self-confidence and sense of 
individual worth. This experience can 
give rise to psychological problems, mar- 
ital difficulties, and even suicide. 

The despair and hopelessness pro- 
duced by youth unemployment can dam- 
age the social fabric. The credibility of 
any society depends in part on its ability 
to provide meaningful work for those 
willing to work. For those entering the job 
market, an inability to find work tends to 
weaken the credibility of that society. Any 
society is bound together by civility and a 
mutual respect for that society's institu- 
tions. If that society is unable to provide 
work for those entering the labor market, 
this social cohesiveness is diminished. 

In most OECD countries, demography 
indicates that youth unemployment may 
lessen with the maturing of the post-war 
“paby boom.” Nonetheless, it is a serious 
mistake to believe that this is a problem 
that we will grow out of in the 1980's. 
The social tensions that are produced by 
widespread unemployment among this 
volatile age group will only fester if left 
unattended. 

The problem may differ somewhat in 
different countries but certain patterns 
can be observed. The solutions may also 
vary, but the experiences of other coun- 
tries can provide important lessons for 
Our Own. 

As a scholar, | believed in the compar- 
ative method of studying social phenom- 
ena. As a public official, | believe in it 
even more strongly. A conference such 
as this represents the comparative 
method at work. This does not mean that 
we should all apply the same solutions to 
our unique national problems. But dis- 
cussing these problems among our- 
selves can highlight those elements that 
are endemic to all industrialized nations 
and help us understand those aspects 
that are peculiar to our own societies. 
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Today we need to concentrate on 
remedies that can produce rapid results. 
Much can ultimately be done to restruc- 
ture education to help the young workers 
of the 1980’s and 1990's, but educational 
changes take a long time to percolate 
through society. 

But we should keep in mind that our 
efforts should not be focused too nar- 
rowly. The problem of youth unemploy- 
ment cannot be considered in total isola- 
tion. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
produce jobs for a specific group in a 
society if the overall economy is not 
healthy. That is why, in our efforts to 
reduce youth unemployment, we must 
also pay attention to macro-economic 
policies designed to stimulate the entire 
economy. 

One issue that concerns me personally 
is the growing reluctance of many young 
workers in OECD countries to consider 
manual work. In many countries, we are 
losing the valuable traditions of craft 
industries because skilled workers can- 
not pass their experience on to a new 
generation. One possible solution is a 
renewed emphasis on apprenticeship 
programs. Apprenticeship is a concept 
that predates the existence of my coun- 
try. But time has not lessened its useful- 
ness. The value of apprenticeship is that 
it trains young workers for existing rather 
than theoretical jobs. By providing theo- 
retical instruction as well as practical on- 
the-job training, apprenticeship can pro- 
duce well-rounded craft workers who are 
able to adapt to a variety of work situa- 
tions. 

| would like to stress the need for 
flexibility by all governments. We have 
learned that there is no single panacea 
for the youth unemployment problem. 
Rather, what is needed is a broad mix of 
strategies aimed at different elements of 
the problem. For example, in North 
America we rely on public service em- 
ployment as a primary response to un- 
employment. In Europe, the emphasis is 
more on wage subsidies. Neither ap- 
proach alone is likely to solve the entire 
problem. Instead, we should be more 
adaptable and innovative in fighting un- 
employment. Not by abandoning our ex- 





isting programs, but by examining the 
programs of other countries in the hope 
of incorporating some of their features to 
complement and enhance our own ef- 
forts. 

This conference will focus on three 
:Najor topics: 


eThe first topic is the development of 
employment opportunities. If we are to 
absorb new workers into our labor mar- 
kets, we must produce a growing number 
of jobs. The three major ways that gov- 
ernment can act to produce these 
needed jobs are stimulating the private 
sector, public service employment, and 
community development. 

eThe second topic is facilitating the 
transition to working life. Unlike other 
workers, teenagers and young adults find 
themselves in the labor market with atti- 
tudes that have been formed by school 
or the family, not work. Like any major 
life change, this transition can be difficult. 
But there are ways to ease this process 
and insure that young workers will have 
the skills and the work habits necessary 
to get and keep a full-time job. Some of 
these methods are training and work 
experience programs, apprenticeship, 
and vocational counseling. 

eThe third subject area is improving 
access to the labor market. A number of 
barriers—some understandable and some 
artificially restrictive—stand between a 
young person and his or her first job. 
These include everything from lack of 
work experience to various security and 
seniority systems that give preference to 
older workers. Under this topic, we will 
be discussing ways to broaden work 
opportunities and to eliminate some of 
these barriers to the employment of 
young workers. 


The range of topics suggests the com- 
plexity of the problem. That is why it 
would be unfortunate if our deliberations 
were an isolated event. | believe that we 
should discuss ways of continuing our 
cooperation in this area beyond the con- 
clusion of these deliberations. This con- 
ference should represent a beginning 
rather than an ending. O 
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U.S. representatives at OECD youth jobs conference—Assistant Secretary Ernest G. Green and Harriet Michel, Director of ETA’s 
Office of Youth Employment Programs—monitor commentary from other delegates in Paris. 


by Ernest G. Green 


The problem of youth unemployment 
in the United States—a matter of long- 
standing public concern—has been per- 
sistent, in a relative sense, during all of 
the post-World War II period. Indeed, the 
ratio of unemployed youth to unemployed 
adults has increased steadily over the 
past two decades. 

In the United States the largest part of 
youth unemployment is either frictional or 
short-term in nature or, particularly at 
present, associated with cyclical factors. 
Of particular concern in our country is 
that subset of unemployed youth com- 
posed of young people whose problems 
are likely to continue throughout their 
working lives. Among the structurally un- 
employed, specific groups suffer an ex- 





Ernest G. Green is Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Employment and Training. This report is based 
on a statement he made to the OECD's confer- 
ence on youth unemployment in Paris. 


tremely high incidence of unemployment. 
These include high school dropouts of all 
races and teenagers from minority 
groups—both dropouts and graduates. 

Youth employment and training pro- 
grams in the United States focus primar- 
ily on these disadvantaged groups within 
the structurally unemployed population. 
Our principal program approaches to this 
problem have involved the creation of 
one form or another of subsidized, tem- 
porary employment in the public sector 
or with private, nonprofit organizations. 
This year, however, in addition to ex- 
panding the overall level of resources 
devoted to youth programs, we are mak- 
ing a deliberate effort io experiment with 
new approaches under the recently en- 
acted Youth Employment and Demon- 
stration Projects Act. 

In general, our employment and train- 
ing programs under the Comprehensive 


Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
and its predecessor legislation have had 
a strong orientation towards enrollment 
of youth. If the current temporary coun- 
tercyclical public service employment 
(PSE) programs are not iricluded in the 
calculations, the majority of enrollees in 
federally supported employment and 
training programs are under the age of 
25, and most of these are teenagers. 
Approximately three-fourths of all cur- 
rent expenditures for youth are for some 
form of subsidized employment, largely 
involving temporary work experience 
projects. The objective of these projects, 
which have involved federally reimbursed 
employment in local government institu- 
tions and nonprofit organizations—such 
as hospitals, libraries, and day-care and 
community centers—is to provide income 
for young people. Thus, they are enabled 
to complete high school and are provided 
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an orientation to permanent employment. 
The highest penetration rate is achieved 
by the summer employment program. 
For example, in the summer of 1977, this 
program provided 1.1 million federally 
subsidized jobs in local government and 
nonprofit agencies for youth aged 14 to 
21 from disadvantaged families. The 
summer program provides much-needed 
income to youth while they perform use- 
ful work in the community. However, 
there is little evidence that this limited 
summer work experience has signifi- 
cantly affected the participants’ future 
employability. Similar work experience 
projects, but of longer duration, have 
been the primary program approach for 
in-school youth and for young people 
who have left school and sought employ- 
ment, unsuccessfully, in the job market. 
Here, again, our experience has been 
mixed: income transfer has been 
achieved but, typically, without clear-cut 
enhancement of future employability. 
Although primarily designed for unem- 
ployed adults, our temporary counter- 
cyclical PSE programs—which constitute 
the centerpiece in our Government's cur- 
rent economic stimulus program—have 
enrolled substantia! numbers of young 


people—165,200 in fiscal year 1976. 
Based on experience with previous PSE 
programs, we expect participation to 
have a greater impact on the future 
employability of young enrollees than 
could be expected from other forms of 
subsidized work, owing to the higher 
quality of PSE jobs and their closer 
approximation to the working conditions 
of regular, nonsubsidized employment. 
PSE is, and will continue to be, a 
primary instrument in United States labor 
market policy. In addition to the Adminis- 
tration’s economic stimulus program, 
which more than doubles PSE enroll- 
ments to 725,000 jobs, public service job 
opportunities are an integral part of the 
Administration’s proposal to Congress to 
reform and strengthen the Nation’s in- 
come assistance or welfare programs. 
Against this background of experience 
with job creation and labor market meas- 
ures for youth, dating back to the early 
1960's, we are undertaking a major new 
set of program initiatives under the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects 
Act. The initiatives are designed, first, to 
impact on the immediate problems of 
unemployed youth through increased 
program levels; and, second, most im- 
portantly, to experiment with job creation 
and other new approaches. Under this 
new youth act—which we propose be 


Assistant Secretary Green (center) presents U.S. programs. 
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funded at a level of $1.5 billion through 
1978—we have developed a “knowledge 
development plan” to assure that we 
gain the maximum amount of information 
about what works and what doesn't. 
These new program initiatives include: 


e Programs to provide temporary use- 
ful employment for unemployed youth in 
rural areas: the Young Adult Conserva- 
tion Corps, which emphasizes rural con- 
servation work, and the Youth Commu- 
nity Conservation and Improvement 
Program, which emphasizes employment 
in urban rehabilitation and repair work. 

e An expansion of existing CETA pro- 
grams targeted to youth who are out of 
school. Programs will be supplemented 
to provide comprehensive “packages” of 
training and supportive services. 

e A doubling of the size of the Job 
Corps, one of our more successful train- 
ing programs for disadvantaged youth. 


Finally, the Youth Act specifically au- 
thorizes and appropriates funds for proj- 
ects to demonstrate and test various 
approaches that will guarantee jobs and 
provide training for disadvantaged teen- 
agers who are in school but are potential 
dropouts or who are out of school but 
willing to return. 

The use of wage subsidies to induce 
private employers to hire program partic- 
ipants is among the approaches to be 
tested. Experiments along these lines— 
as weil as the impact of the current 2- 
year jobs tax credit for employers who 
undertake incremental hiring during this 
economic recovery period—will be moni- 
tored by the Department of Labor to 
determine their implications for future 
youth employment policies and for un- 
employed workers generally. 

Indeed, since our present programs 
rely heavily on the public sector, we will 
be listening with particular interest to the 
experiences of our colleagues from the 
other Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development member coun- 
tries which have had substantial experi- 
ence with a variety of programs to 
encourage the hiring of youth by private 
employers. O 





Communique 
Stresses School-to-Work Ties 


The purpose of the OECD youth confer- 
ence, under the chairmanship of Ray Mar- 
shall, United States Secretary of Labor, 
was to exchange experience on meas- 
ures that have been adopted or planned in 
OECD member countries to provide work 
and job training for jobless young people. 
The vice-chairmen were Leif Aune, Minister 
of Labor and Municipal Affairs of Norway, 
and Guy Spitaels, Minister of Employment 
and Labor of Belgium. 


The following are excerpts from a com- 
muniqué issued at the end of the confer- 
ence. 


The conference recognized that youth un- 
employment resulting from a combination of 
slower rates of economic growth, demo- 
graphic trends, and structural factors affect- 
ing the demand for and supply of labor, has 
reached serious proportions in many coun- 
tries, young people having been hit more 
severely than other groups. Unemployment 
is wasteful, but youth unemployment has 
particular human, social, and economic con- 
sequences which no nation can accept, the 
more so because of the important role to be 
played by the younger generation in the 
future development of our countries. 

The conference underlined that the crea- 
tion of new jobs was greatly dependent upon 
the rate of the economic recovery. 

The pattern as well as the rate of eco- 
nomic growth was recognized as important 
by the conference, especially for countries 
with structural employment problems. It was 
pointed out that a wide range of policies—for 
example industrial, regional, and investment 
policies—could be mustered to achieve ade- 
quate levels of employment and labor mobil- 
ity, taking into account their effects on re- 
gional and international employment 
opportunities. The participants to the confer- 
ence agreed that there was a need for a 
continuing review of these matters at the 
international level and invited the OECD to 
take them into account in its review of 
medium-term growth prospects. 

In order to solve the problem of youth 
unemployment, special measures, in con- 
junction with economic growth, will continue 
to be needed for some years to come. 

Measures already taken in member coun- 
tries to reduce youth unemployment cover a 
wide field. They include: 


@ the introduction of incentives for the 
creation or maintenance of jobs for young 
people in the private sector. In this connec- 


tion, the role of small and medium-size 
enterprises was emphasized; 

e the creation of jobs in the public sector 
in response to urgent social needs in fields 
such as health, social services, adult educa- 
tion, and environmental protection; 

@ public support for local community proj- 
ects, outside traditional public structures; 

@ measures designed to develop various 
forms of training, including apprenticeships, 
both in enterprises and in institutions; 

@ the reinforcement of established infor- 
mation, counseling, and placement services; 

@ special measures to help young people 
enter working life, including paid and unpaid 
work experience; 

@ measures affecting the size of the labor 
force, such as extended education, paid 
educational leave, or flexible retirement. 


The conference stressed that the choice 
and combination of measures and their im- 
plementation should be tailored to the spe- 
cific situation of each country. Such selective 
measures should be closely coordinated with 
general macroeconomic policies; they should 
be monitored and their effectiveness evalu- 
ated, so that they can be adapted as the 
economic recovery proceeds. They should 
be developed in cooperation with bodies 
representing workers and employers and 
with the participation of young people them- 
selves. Positive results have already been 
achieved in certain countries in the context 
of an active employment policy involving 
firms, trade unions, employers’ associations, 
and government departments. 

While efforts to improve the level and 
quality of general education should be pur- 
sued, the conference emphasized the need 
for measures to strengthen links between 
education and working life. The transition 
from school to work can be eased by govern- 
ment-industry cooperation to provide a com- 
bination of training and work experience, 
more extensive use of apprenticeship 
schemes, and by more active cooperation 
between guidance and labor market serv- 
ices. The educational system can also con- 
tribute by preparing young people for com- 
munity life and the world of work, bridging 
the gap between general and vocational 
education, and offering more flexible post- 
secondary education and training to meet 
the changing needs of individuals and the 
economy. The conference recognized the 
need for those who leave school early to 
have later educational and training opportun- 
ities, and also the special career and educa- 


tional needs of particular groups, such as 
women, which are harder hit within the 
context of youth unemployment. 

Action by employers, trade unions, and 
governments to adapt the quality of working 
life to the aspirations and capacities of young 
people and to enhance the value of manual 
work would also make a contribution to 
solving the problem. 

Some countries are considering the possi- 
bility of a more equitable sharing of the 
available employment opportunities as a 
means of creating additional jobs for youth. 
The measures being considered or already 
taken include reductions of working time, 
voluntary earlier or phased retirement, in- 
creased opportunities for continued educa- 
tion, and more flexible employment patterns. 
There was a diversity of views on the merits 
and the effectiveness of such measures. 
However, it was generally agreed that the 
social and economic implications of such 
changes were both complex and uncertain— 
in particular with regard to their reversibility— 
and that they were not a substitute for efforts 
to provide employment for all. 

The conference recognized that a number 
of factors in the operation of labor markets 
may impede the employment of youth. The 
extent of preference of employers for more 
experienced workers, the impact of differen- 
tial wage rates for youth and other categories 
of employees, labor market entry barriers, 
the relative productivity of young workers 
versus adult workers, are among those fac- 
tors which require further study by member 
countries in cooperation with the OECD. 

Some countries stressed the need for 
structural changes in the economy if funda- 
mental solutions to unemployment, including 
youth unemployment, are to be found. While 
adhering to such views, other countries felt 
that a social guarantee of education, training, 
or work for all youth constitutes an objective 
to be achieved in order to insure their 
meaningful integration into working life. 

In conclusion, all countries agreed that 
progress towards the full employment objec- 
tive ... would be promoted by action in three 
main directions: 


@ the creation of jobs through increased 
economic activity, whenever possible; 

e the intensification of special measures 
to increase employment opportunities for 
youth, without weakening existing labor pro- 


tection of young workers; 
@ an improved transition from school to 
work. Oo 
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The late Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey, Democrat 
of Minnesota, took the 
lead in the United States 
in initiating OECD's first 
conference on youth un- 
employment. These 
pages contain a partial 
text of the former Vice 
President's statement 
presented to the dele- 
gates in Paris. 


by Hubert H. Humphrey 


How can we put our young people to 
work? That seemingly simple question 
has been a growing challenge to the best 
academic and political minds in the in- 
dustrial world in recent years. The prob- 
lem of youth unemployment has proved 
so intractable that its solution will require 
significant changes in the nature of 
American economic policy. 

There is little question about the sever- 
ity of the problem. The cold statistics, the 
broken and disrupted young lives, and 
this conference itself, ail indicate a prob- 
lem that has reached crisis proportions. 

The American problem has been stark. 
Every economic, ethnic, and regional 
grouping of our young people is being 
affected. But, among mincrity groups and 
teenagers, the problem has been seri- 
ously compounded by urban decay and 
rural neglect. 

Against a background of historically 
low unemployment rates, almost all 
OECD countries are now struggling with 
the spectre of high unemployment rates 
for young people. For the OECD area as 
a whole, the unemployment rate for 
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young people has now reached a stag- 
gering 10 percent. 

Behind the rising tide of unemployed 
young people are several trends that 
suggest the youth employment problem 
will be with us for some time. The demo- 
graphic explosion that followed World 
War Il was bound to put new pressures 
on our labor markets. At much the same 
time, shifts in the skill requirements for 
industry and many services and in labor 
practices and national laws all made it 
more difficult for young people to get and 
hold their first jobs. 

Unemployment at any age can blight a 
life. Lost income and opportunities are 
only part of the cost. It is hard to weigh 
the burdens that enforced idleness puts 
on family or self esteem. 

And for young people, the first missed 
opportunity, the year or two of waiting, 
the feigned lethargy that hides an eroding 
self confidence—all these can sear a 
young person for life. 

As many of you know, | have toiled in 
the employment vineyard for a long time. 
| have never believed that we could 
afford to negiect the new plant for the 
mature vine. | saw this tidal wave of grief 





ripple across our land with its tragic 
consequences and felt that we must 
learn more about how others are dealing 
with it in order to be effective in reducing 
its dimension in the United States. 

The causes of youth unemployment 
vary in nature and importance from one 
country to another. But there are several 
obvious threads in America that appear 
to run through most of the industrial 
world. 

First, and foremost, is the slow recov- 
ery from the past recession. Slow growth 
rates and high overall rates of unemploy- 
ment are bound to exacerbate the em- 
ployment problems of young people. 
They are the last hired and the first fired. 
A deep recession or slow growth puts 
youth at the end of a queue that all too 
often does not reach the open door of 
employment. 

Second, the vagaries of births and 
deaths have played their part in the 
employment problems of the young. The 
demographic bulge started in America 
shortly after World War II and was large 
enough and long enough to swell the 
ranks of young people entering the labor 
force well into the 1970’s. Slow growth 
and recession created crises because 
they occurred simultaneously with a dra- 
matic increase in our labor force. 

Third, the structure of industry has 
changed. Sophisticated machines require 
ever higher levels of training. The bur- 
geoning service industries are a mix of 
high skill positions and a large number of 
low-skill, essentially dead-end jobs. As 
new technology pushes productivity up 
and labor requirements down, as imports 
put more pressure on labor intensive 
industries, and as services put more and 
more emphasis on specialized education, 
the problem of an adequate number of 
entry-level jobs increases. 

Fourth, beyond a slowing, shifting 
economy and the growing number of 
young people in the labor force, a 
change in societal values has compli- 
cated the youth employment picture. 
More and more American women have 
begun looking for work at the same time 
that the baby boom bulge came of work- 
ing age. Attitudes have also changed. 





Expectations are high. More and more of 
our young people are provided with an 
education—whether at a secondary or a 
university level—that all too often pre- 
pares them inadequately to meet the real 
requirements of the world of work. 

The emergence of such clear-cut 
trends, and the inability of our Govern- 
ment to respond to them effectively, 
poinis to some serious deficiencies in the 
way our Government makes policy. The 
baby boom bubble is a perfect case in 
point. It was no mysterious development 
that could not be anticipated. On the 
contrary, it was totally predictable. For 
years, the baby boom generation made 
an unmistakable mark on the economy 
as these youngsters moved from diapers 
to discos. At least in America, the reac- 
tion was to train too many teachers and 
build too many schools, given the long- 
term needs of our school age population. 
At the same time, very little attention was 
given to where the jobs would come from 
for these young people when their 
schooldays were over. 

Periodic recessions have highlighted 
another major Government policy weak- 
ness. The slowness of our public re- 
sponse to economic downturns has 
made it much more difficult to put the 
economy back on the right track and 
closer to acceptable levels of employ- 
ment. Our public thinking must anticipate 
economic problems where it is possible, 
and responses must be in place before 
the crisis exists. Where it is not possible 
to predict a crisis, we must be in a much 
better position to answer it quickly than 
we are today. | do not claim that we have 
a reliable crystal ball. But, | do believe 
that we can anticipate many changes 
that will occur and that, if we care to, we 
can influence these changes in socially 
constructive directions. 

The problem of youth unemployment 
is not a sudden aberration. In the United 
States, youth unemployment rates rela- 
tive to those for adults have increased 
steadily in the last two decades. A similar 
pattern seems to be emerging in other 
OECD countries. In some countries, par- 
ticularly the United States, demographic 
trends should help reduce the magnitude 


. Their Chance Now 


of youth unemployment in the 1980's. 
That may not be the case in Europe. But 
everywhere the need is for well-crafted 
action by our governments right now. 

Different countries have already re- 
sponded to the youth employment crisis 
in a variety of ways. One purpose of this 
conference is to share with each other 
the experience we have gained. Virtually 
every country in the OECD has given 
priority to the development of approaches 
to solve this cruel problem. 

Specifically targeted programs for the 
young or for any group cannot be 
expected to carry the full weight of bring- 
ing order to the labor markets. We have 
to push the American economy past 
recovery and on to a new plan of vigor- 
ous, but stable, economic growth. We 
need the type of long-range eccnomic 
policy planning that will pinpoint trends 
and design policies to meet them. Simple 
demand management has not been 
enough to meet the needs of declining 
regions or aging central cities, nor has it 
been able to control ’ flation or to put all 
the people back to work. The challenge 
to all of us is to come up with the bold 
and creative new policies and programs 
that take us beyond the inadequate an- 
swers available today. 

The implications of inaction are broad 
and deep. Unemployed young people 
add further weight to protectionist pres- 
sures that seek to preserve existing jobs 
by putting tighter reigns on the interna- 
tional flow of goods, capital, and technol- 
ogy. 

Many of you here saw and suffered 
through the Great Depression as | did. 
You all remember what prolonged un- 
employment did to the democratic West. 
It is different today. The very spectre of 
the past may help protect us from the 
future. But there is no denying the eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically destabil- 
izing effect when millions of young peo- 
ple have no role to play in our societies. 

John Stuart Mill once wrote, “Ask a 
man to do nothing for his country and he 
shall have no love for it.” Our conference, 
in one sense, is to find ways to restore a 
love for their country in the minds and 
hearts of millions of our children. They 


have a tremendous contribution to make, 
and we must see to it that they have 
their chance. 

But these are just the observations 
and the warning signs perceived by one 
citizen of the United States. They are far 
from a full exposition of the variety of 
new initiatives that are required. Nor 
have the various efforts of the individual 
countries given us a Clear indication as 
to which policy works best in what cir- 
cumstances. We desperately need this 
opportunity to meet, compare notes, and 
freshen our policies with the experience 
of others. It is time for us to see to it that 
youth will indeed be served. 

In conclusion, | would suggest that we 
must broaden our thinking somewhat and 
put the current youth employment crisis 
into perspective. 


e We must recognize that the demo- 
graphic causes of the current crisis will 
be recurring and producing new de- 
mands on us in the decades ahead, as 
the wave of young people mature and 
continue through life. 

e We must be fully aware, as we look 
to the future, of the extraordinary require- 
ments that this generation will place on 
each of our nations for years to come— 
housing, education for their children, 
health care as they grow older, and 
income for their retirement years, for 
example. 

e We must develop the capacity in 
the United States, and perhaps in your 
countries as well, to anticipate these 
demands and respond effectively to 
them. 


And, unless we do all of this, we will 
be condemning an entire generation of 
our children and fellow citizens to govern- 
ment by crisis, to government that will 
short-change them throughout their lives. 

My first hope for the conference, is 
that it will help us all to do better in 
meeting the job needs of this generation. 
But, more fundamentally, | hope that it 
will also alert our governments to the 
unique requirements that members of this 
generation, throughout their lifetimes, will 
put on our governments. O 
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To catch sunbeams, the windows of this house face south 
Two dozen CETA workers received training in erecting the 
energy-efficient structure in Maine's Lincoln County. 
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The great natural resources of Maine—long a 
treat for the eyes—have recently become a major 
source of jobs for many residents of the Pine 
Tree State through the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA). 

At least a dozen innovative work projects 

| created in Maine’s forests, farmlands, and 
rugged seacoast coves and estuaries are providing 
new sources of income and on-the-job training for 

Down Easters. The new opportunities were 
largely supported by CETA balance-of-State 
funds for communities of less than 100,000 
population. 

| These pages tell the picture-story of three of 
the projects: construction of an energy-efficient 
house with locally available material, to be 
heated with local firewood; the improvement of 

| wildlife habitats by careful cutting of timber; and 

I culturing seed oysters for commercial harvesting. 

Other natural resource projects established 


























Michael J. Walker is a writer-editor on the staff of 
WORKLIFE. Michael McCarthy is a freelance photographer 
based in Washington, D.C. 
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Construction of the Lincoln County solar house provided jobs for an 
electrician, a mason, an excavator, and two skilled carpenters as supervisors 
for the CETA trainees who helped to build the home. 


Up in the solar house's attic, CETA trainees installed insulation 
to keep heat in and cold out. The young workers learned 
carpentry, a skill much in demand in Maine. 
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CETA trainee, working in the Moosehorn Wiidlife Refuge in 
Northern Maine, learns the proper way to fell a tree. Many 
trainees get jobs with the State’s forest products industries. 


with balance-of-State funds include: 

e Growing and storing vegetables to reduce 
dependence on costly out-of-State farm 
products. 

e Surveying tidal flats to determine the size of 
the marketable clam population. 

e@ Instructing woodlot owners as to the kinds 
of trees to cull for firewood and those to 
save for wood products. 

e Applying proper land-use methods to protect 
soil for farming. 

@ Developing a natural history slide projection 
show for elementary school students. 

e Constructing a park for recreation and 
environmental education purposes. 

e@ Surveying the effect on the water supply of 
pesticides and synthetic fertilizers used in 
potato farming in one county. 

Construction of the heavily insulated energy- 
efficient house near the Lincoln County coast— 
designed so that all windows face south to catch 
the sun for heating—enabled 24 young workers to 
get training in carpentry, a skill in demand in 


Logs from carefully culled trees are stacked for sorting by 
species. A CETA trainee becomes proficient in operating a 
power skidder to perform the work at a clearing in the 
Moosehorn refuge. 


Maine. This experimental structure—estimated to 
be worth more than $30,000 but sold to a low- 
income family for $25,000—has a specially 
designed interior that allows a wood-burning 
stove on the ground floor to heat the upstairs as 
well. Discovering that a solution to one of their 
energy problems was in their own backyard, 
many Maine residents used wood to heat their 
homes this past winter. With firewood abundant 
in the state, sales of wood stoves soared. Along 
with a CETA grant of $94,000, the New England 
Regional Commission awarded $25 ,000 for 
materials for the house and part of the other 
construction costs. Down East Housing, a 
community action, nonprofit agency, planned and 
carried out the construction. 

CETA participants receive intensive training in 
wood harvesting at the Washington County 
Vc-ational Technical Institute in Calais, in the 
extreme northeastern part of the State. They gain 
practical experience in logging at the Mooshorn 
National Wildlife Refuge in Washington County. 
Working in densely wooded forests, they cut out 
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Maine 


patches measuring 1,100 by 120 feet, which have 
been marked by biologists of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, to give migrating woodcock and 
other wildlife room to fly, land, mate, nest, and 
rear chicks. The harvested timber is sold to 
nearby forest industries, with half the money 
earned going to the refuge and half to the 
institute, where it helps to defray operating 
expenses. 

The training program is demanding. Trainees 
learn to identify trees and harvest them safely 
and learn wood-use technology—that is, the most 
efficient, economical, and least wasteful uses for 
each tree harvested. Cull wood and residues 
associated with forest-product industries 
constitute a significant energy resource. Forty 
CETA trainees have completed the program and 
80 percent of them have landed jobs with Maine 
forest products industries, some earning as much 
as $16,000 for 10 months of work. 

Learning how to raise oysters artificially for 
profit was the focal point of the Damariscotta 
River Estuary job training program conducted by 
the Coastal Economic Development Corporation 
(CEDC), a nonprofit community action agency in 
Bath, Sagadahoc County. Because of the climate 
and the condition of the sea bottoms off Maine, 
oysters cannot reproduce naturally, but they can 
be raised from seed to mature edible specimens 
in special basket-type nets suspended in the 
estuarine waters. Oyster seeds cost less than a 
cent each from the University of Maine hatchery, 
but after maturing bring about 20 cents each. 

Conducted for the residents of the area along 
the estuary, the aquaculture workshop used the 
services of four CETA workers—two public 
service employers under titles II and VI, who 
worked as instructors, and two title I work 
experience administrative and clerical assistants. 

In addition to the 17-week workshop, which 
lasts from January to May, CEDC maintains a 
year-round pilot culture project actually rearing 
the oysters to demonstrate feasibility. 

These photos don’t tell the full story of all the 
work and imagination that went into these natural 
resource projects. But they do offer a glimpse of 
the variety of training that Maine’s balance-of- 
State CETA programs offer many rural 
residents. O 





For additional information about Maine’s balance-of-State 
employment and training programs in the field of natural 
resources, contact Steve McCauslind, information officer, 
Manpower Research Division, Augusta, Maine 04330. 


Seed oysters need to be fed. A trainee learns that the way to 
do it is by lowering them in nets into a waterway where 
currents will serve up plankton. 









‘ < 


Tending nets regularly is important in culturing oysters. A 
grower must repair holes promptly to keep out debris and 
assure steady growth of the seed. 







= 


Helping mother nature with the seed oysters’ growth process 
is to hose down the diamond-shaped nets and wash away 
algae to let the plankton come in. 


The growth spectrum: from seed oyster to marketable mullusk 
in 2 years. The big one has a few more months to go before 
its first oyster roast or cocktail party. 


Larger quarters are required for maturing. Half-grown 
oysters—CETA trainees learn—must be placed in big nets 
which provide ample room for opening their bivalve shells. 
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The AFL-CIO Human Resources Development 
Institute (HRDI) will help provide jobs 
and training for 20,000 unemployed persons 
under a $7,239,434, l-year contract renew- 
al with the Employment and Training Admin- 
istration, Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall 
announced. HRDI will develop the bulk of 
the jobs by working through its 56 local 
offices, the National Alliance of Business, 
Federal agencies, and other organizations 
active in job training and development. 
About 1,000 will be minority youth to be 
placed as apprentices in the building and 
construction trades through apprentice 
outreach programs. Additional union job 
opportunities will be sought for Vietnam- 
era veterans and ex-offenders or prisoners 
on work release. 


* * * 


Age cannot be used as a-criterion for 
mandatory retirement of public employees, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals in Chicago ruled 
in the case of a suburban school teacher 
forced to retire at age 65. The court 
noted that a Massachusetts law requiring 
uniformed policemen to retire at age 50 was 
upheld by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1976 
because there was a "clear, rational rela- 
tionship" between age and ability to do 
that job. But in the absence of such de- 
monstrable relationship, the court ruled 
that public employees cannot be forced to 
retire. 


* k 
A report issued by the Committee for 


Economic Development (CED), an independent 
research group, calls for greater involve- 


‘ment of the private sector in creating 


jobs for "the young, the old, and the dis- 
advantaged."" The most effective way to at- 
tack structural unemployment, the report 
says, is to get private firms to develop 
training and job positions with the aid of 
community-based groups. Among the report's 
key recommendations are the formation of 
new types of intermediary organizations to 
help business handle training and job de- 
velopment, wider use of direct government 
human resources development contracts with 
such organizations, and wider use of jobs 





corporations. CED calls for increasing 
incentives for private employment and 
training through experimentation with tax 
credits and stipends for trainees and ap- 
prentices. 


* * * 


A new study by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of Congress concludes that the United 
States is entering a new era of slower long- 
term economic growth--but said unemployment 
would decline sharply because there will be 
proportionately fewer persons in the work 


force. ; 


* * * 


The Connecticut Department of Labor 
launched a new system of photo identifica- 
tion cards for unemployment insurance (UI) 
claimants to "eliminate imposters filing 
for UI benefits or attempting to pick up 
another person's benefit check." State 
Labor Commissioner Frank Santaguida said 
the ID cards should also solve many prob- 
lems claimants experience in cashing ben- 
efit checks. Each of 19 Connecticut la- 
bor department local offices is equipped 
with instant photo equipment to produce an 
ID card in color in 2 minutes. 


* * * 


The Career Intern Program (CIP), devel- 
oped in Philadelphia for 16-to-21 year old 
high school dropouts and potential dropouts, 
will be expanded to Detroit, Seattle, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., and New York City. CIP-- 
jointly sponsored by the National Institute 
of Education and the U.S. Department of La- 
bor (DOL)--is among the first projects to 
receive DOL support under the new Youth Em- 
ployment and Demonstration Projects Act. 

The Opportunities Industrialization Centers 
of America, Inc., a national organization 
which developed the Philadelphia program in 
1972, will operate the four new sites 
through its local affiliates. The 1977 act 
authorizes DOL to field-test programs which 
show promise of helping low-income, high- 
risk youth complete high school and acquire 
the skills they need to find and hold jobs 
or continue their education. 
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F Employment Service agencies in 
New York, Illinois, and a few other 
States were to sum up one of their most 
effective ways of attracting employers, 
they might paraphrase a theme from a 
bus company ad and say, “Save money, 
time, and fuss; leave employment screen- 


-- ing to us.” 

inn That promise has recently encouraged 
hundreds of employers to enter into for- 
mal hiring agreements with local Empioy- 
A t ment Service—also called Job Service— 
ed reeme ri & offices. While details vary from employer 
to employer and place to place, these 
® agreements generally provide that partic- 
on Job Service ipating firms will refer all walk-in (or 
‘*gate’’) applicants to the Job Service, 
ii » where they are screened for jobs with the 
employer. Job Service staff may also 
pe rin recruit or test applicants, counsel them, 
and refer qualified candidates to the em- 

ployer as openings occur. 

Employment Service officials who have 
participated in such arrangements say 
they increase job listings and placement 
rates; reduce the number of referrals per 


by Harold G. Byrnes and William S. Hubbartt 





Harold G. Byrnes is a supervisor of Occupa- 
tional Analysis-Industrial Services. New York 
State Employment Service, and William S. Hub- 
bartt is manager of publications, Job Service 
Division, Illinois Bureau of Employment Security. 


William Packwood (left), industrial relations manager, tours Owens-lllinois Corp. plant at Volney with Peter 
Pavlacka, GAMOT coordinator, from the Fulton office of the N.Y. State Employment Service. N.Y. State Employment Service photo 
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placement; attract applicants who might 
not otherwise register with Job Service; 
and improve job opportunities for women, 
minority group members, veterans, and 
handicapped persons. Employers, in turn, 
say this system cuts down on the time 
and money they must spend taking and 
processing applications, helps them hire 
the best qualified applicants, and en- 
hances their affirmative action efforts. 

Jobseekers also benefit; their applica- 
tions are processed immediately, and in- 
dividuals who are not qualified for jobs 
with one company or who apply during 
slack times can be referred to other 
openings listed with Job Service. 

Similar hiring arrangements have ex- 
isted informally for some time in most 
States, but the New York State Employ- 
ment Service took the lead in promoting 
a formalized, intensive program of such 
agreements about 5 years ago. Under 
New York’s program, called GAMOT 
(Gate Applicant Master Order Tech- 
nique), local Employment Service occu- 
pational analysts prepare and maintain 
files of master orders for positions avail- 
able at participating companies. These 
orders include descriptions of job duties, 
physical demands, working conditions, 
benefits, and selection criteria. 

The participating company refers all 
jobseekers to the local Employment Serv. 
ice office, where they are screened 
against the qualifications spelled out in 
the: master order. Qualified applicants 
then fill out the employer's application 
form, which is kept on file so eligible 
candidates can be referred to the com- 
pany as needed. 

GAMOT grew out of an idea proposed 
in January 1973 by Michael LaGatta, an 
Employment Service representative who 
was visiting the Rome Manufacturing 
Company a division of Revere Copper 
and Brass, Inc., one of the major employ- 
ers in Rome, N.Y. The State official had 
set up the meeting to find out how the 
local office could provide the company 
with more services. 

The company’s personnel director said 
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In New York, the motto is: Leave the screening to us. 


he had more than enough jobseekers who 
applied directly at the plant’s gate. As 
evidence, he pointed to the huge stack of 
applications on his desk. 

Looking for a way to increase the 
Employment Service’s share of the firm’s 
hires, LaGatta guessed that the personnel 
director and his sole assistant were too 
busy to process all the applications. He 
asked if they would like to see the stack 
disappear, and the personnel director im- 
mediately asked, ‘“‘How?’’ Playing it by 
ear, LaGatta outlined a program in which 
all entry level gate applicants could be 
referred to the local office for prescreen- 
ing and later referred to the company as 
needed. 

The company liked the idea. When 
LaGatta left, he had an agreement that all 
future entry level gate applicants would 
be sent to the Rome local office for 
prescreening. 

In 1973, the first year of the agreement, 


Rome Manufacturing hired 249 out of 299 
prescreened applicants. The placement 
ratio was 2.4 out of every 3 referrals, and 
the retention rate of those hired was 
significantly higher than the national av- 
erage in heavy industry. 

Based on this experience, New York 
agency officials began to promote 
GAMOT with other employers. They 
concentrated on prestigious employers 
who were likely to hire large numbers of 
new personnel and who paid better-than- 
average wages. One rationale for seeking 
these companies was that they would 
attract the best local jobseekers, who 
could then be referred to other employers 
if not needed by the original company. 
Also, once the area’s top employer had 
adopted the program, other employers 
were more likely to join. 

To convince employers of the pro- 
gram’s value, Employment Service staff 
stressed that GAMOT would enable an 


Photo by Robert Dyment 
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Ann Vandenberg screens job service applicant at Cornell University. 


employer to cut company costs, control 
applicant loads, interview fewer jobseek- 
ers before making a selection, and better 
fulfill affirmative action plans. In pointing 
out equal employment opportunity con- 
siderations, officials were recognizing that 
many firms currently seek Job Service 
assistance because they need to recruit a 
varied work force; get local labor market 
information about affirmative action tar- 
get groups; and insure that their testing, 
selection, and recordkeeping techniques 
are not discriminatory. The Employment 
Service also offered certain benefits—like 
limiting the number of referrals for each 
opening—that would help GAMOT par- 
ticipants save time and effort in hiring. 

To date, some 350 New York employ- 
ers—about 80 percent of all those ap- 
proached about GAMOT—have elected 
to participate. These include local plants 
of such well-known companies as Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas, Nabisco, Allied Chem- 


ical, Republic Steel, Morton Salt, and the 
Birdseye Division of General Foods. 

The first GAMOT participants were 
manufacturing establishments, but other 
types of employers are now using the 
program. These include banks, hospitals, 
food chains, supermarket chains, drug 
stores, railroads, insurance companies, 
and universities. One of the most success- 
ful programs is with Cornell University; 
Ithaca local office screens all applicants 
for administrative, laboratory, and sup- 
port staff jobs with the university. 

Employers who participate in GAMOT 
enter into an agreement with local Em- 
ployment Service officials spelling out the 
responsibilities of each agency. For ex- 
ample, the agreement usually states that 
the employer will take the following ac- 
tions: 

@ List all openings for specified jobs 
with the local Employment Service office. 

@ Issue to each person seeking a job at 


ol 


the company a GAMOT referral card 
directing the individual to apply at the 
nearest local office. 

@ Provide the local office with com- 
pany application forms. 

@ Keep Employment Service referral 
cards until a decision about the jobseeker 
has been reached, and notify the office of 
the result. 

@ Notify the Employment Service of 
any change in operating procedures, job 
content, or selection criteria. 

The Employment Service office, in 
turn, agrees to do the following: 

e@ Designate a liaison interviewer re- 
sponsible for providing all services to the 
employer so that the company has to deal 
with only one staff member. 

e@ Screen each gate applicant against 
the requirements of the master job order, 
and have those who pass the screening 
complete a company application form. 

@ Maintain a pool of applicants quali- 
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Cornell University photo 


Cornell campus is the site of a 
successful GAMOT program 


Hiring 


fied for company jobs. The pool may 
include both gate applicants and other 
Employment Service registrants. 

e@ List company openings with the Job 
Bank when additional recruiting is 
needed. 

@ Send only the number of qualified 
applicants specified by the employer for 
each opening, and schedule their inter- 
views only at hours and days agreed upon 
by the company. 

@ Inform each applicant prior to refer- 
ral of job duties, wages, and other rele- 
vant facts about available openings. 

@® Encourage qualified veterans, 
women, minority group members, and 
handicapped persons to apply for com- 
pany openings. 

Following New York’s lead, Employ- 
ment Service officials in several States 
have duplicated the GAMOT program or 
adopted modifications that fit local needs. 
Illinois has been especially active in pro- 
moting hiring agreements; a recent survey 
showed that local Job Service offices 
have developed such arrangements with 
about 120 employers. 

Among Illinois employers with gate 
applicant hiring agreements is the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber plant in Decatur, 
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which uses the local Job Service office 
for all its hiring. Under the agreement, 
the firm hires salaried office workers and 
skilled maintenance personnel as well as 
general laborers and tire builders. 

In rural Galesburg, IIl., the Midland 
Coal Co. turned to Job Service because, 
as a company official put it, ‘‘Other 
applicant sources did not meet my needs, 
and Job Service covers a greater area for 
recruitment and hiring.’’ Midland Coal 
operates three mining facilities scattered 
across several counties, and company 
officials find the Galesburg Job Service 
office an effective recruiting resource be- 
cause of its daily access to the Northwest 
Illinois Job Bank, which reaches offices 
in 10 communities. 

Elsewhere in the Midwest, officials 
with the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission (MESC) are pleased with the 
initial success of a hiring program in the 
Pontiac area. The employer is General 
Motors (GM), the Nation’s largest auto 
maker. GM, which operates four plants in 
the Pontiac area, initiated this agreement 
by contacting MESC and proposing to 
use the Job Service as the primary source 
of screened applicants for hourly entry- 
level jobs. 

Working from a special office, MESC 
interviewers handle preliminary screening 
for all local plants. During this screening, 
jobseekers complete GM and MESC ap- 
plication forms and sign letters granting 
GM permission to check references from 
previous employers. Candidates who pass 
this screening are then scheduled for 
interviews at the consolidated GM per- 
sonnel center, which handles hiring for 
the firm’s local facilities. There, the job- 
seekers get physical examinations and 
orientation to work at GM. The GM 
personnel center then places folders of all 
eligible candidates in a file that is drawn 
upon whenever a GM division needs 
hourly entry-level workers. 

In Wisconsin, Irv Jankowski, a Job 
Service supervisor of employer relations 
and placement, estimates that 200 walk-in 
applicant hiring agreements have been 
developed on an informal basis. He adds, 
‘‘We’re in the process of expanding and 
formalizing the program. We especially 
need to be able to assist the employer 
who has an affirmative action plan. But 
before our program is finalized, we want 
to be sure that it is acceptable to the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion and compliance agencies.”’ 

The Pennsylvania Bureau of Employ- 
ment Services has already covered this 
ground by seeking and obtaining an opin- 
ion from the U.S. Labor Department’s 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Programs. The opinion stated: 


‘There is no prohibition under these 
programs (Executive Order 11246, sec- 
tion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, and section 402 of the Viet Nam 
Era Veterans Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1974) against an employer hiring 
exclusively through one source, as long 
as doing so does not result in the 
exclusion of minorities, women, the 
handicapped, or veterans from the em- 
ployer’s work force.” 


Many employers have expressed satis- 
faction with the affirmative action assist- 
ance they have received through the gate 
hire arrangements. ‘Job Service has been 
an excellent recruiting source as far as 
our affirmative action plan goes,”’ said 
Larry Sutterer of the Essex Group, Inc., 
a southern Illinois manufacturer of electri- 
cal automotive components. Kendall 
Kelly of the Galesburg, Ill., Container 
Division of Alton Box Board Co. agrees. 
‘*T get a diverse racial mix in referrals and 
a better qualified person when I recruit 
through Job Service,” he says. 

Employment Service officials also feel 
they benefit from exclusive hiring agree- 
ments, since such arrangements help 
them boost placement volume and im- 
prove quality of service with a minimum 
of resources. Placement statistics in the 
community of Fulton, N.Y., illustrate this 
dramatically. The Employment Service 
office there has GAMOT agreements with 
the town’s two major employers: Owens- 
Illinois and the Birdseye Division of 
General Foods. In fiscal year 1977, the 
Fulton office made 1,377 placements, 925 
of which were related to GAMOT. Only 
two interviewers were involved in all of 
these placements. 

The New York State Employment 
Service has other statistics showing place- 
ment increases resulting from GAMOT. 
These data show the number of persons 
hired by six companies in the year before 
they signed GAMOT agreements as well 
as in the year afterwards. The statistics 
also show how many company place- 
ments were made by the Employment 
Service during these 2 years. Prior to 
GAMOT, the agency placed only 93 of 
the 737 new hires in the six firms. In the 
first year of GAMOT’s operation, by 
contrast, Employment Service place- 
ments accounted for 600 of the total 796 
new hires. 

With increases like that, it seems likely 
that more and more Employment Service 
agencies will promote hiring agreements 
in their areas. And as such agreements 
take effect, increasing numbers of com- 
pany personnel offices are apt to display 
signs saying, ‘‘We hire through Job Serv- 
ice.”” O 























Working Families 


Work and Family in the United States: A 
Critical Review and Agenda for Research 
and Policy 

by Rosabeth Moss Kanter 

Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1977. 
Paperback, single copies free; additional 
copies $1.50. 116 pp. 


As the percentage of married women en- 
tering the labor force has increased, interest 
has focused on the problems working 
women face in relation to their family life. 
Conflict has been seen as a rather natural 
consequence of working for a woman with a 
family, whereas, as Rosabeth Moss Kanter 
points out, it has only recently been consid- 
ered as a possible dimension of the life of 
the employed family man. This omission can 
be partly attributed to what Kanter terms the 
“myth of separate worlds’—characteristic of 
studies of work and family in the past—which 
assumes that work and family are separate 
and autonomous spheres of activity. 

Kanter cites research from selected social 
science literature which provides a founda- 
tion for integrating approaches to work and 
family life, and discusses several qualities of 
employment that can influence the family. 
She uses the term absorptiveness to de- 
scribe the degree to which a job affects other 
people in the worker’s family; for example, 
occupations such as politics or the ministry 
may impose certain duties or behavioral 
standards on the members of a politician’s 
or minister's family. The number of hours 
worked and the schedule of work, or “time 
and timing,” can also affect the family. 

Kanter criticizes the “states and rates” 
approach used in much of the research on 
work and the family, such as the association 
of divorce rates with different types of jobs. 
She stresses a need for more emphasis on 
the human processes and interactions that 
underlie the statistics. Kanter further main- 
tains that the processes involved in working 
and in family living are not dissimilar and 
cites evidence of bureaucracy in family life 
(such as the setting of certain standards for 
family members) as well as familial-type 
relationships in the working world. The par- 
allels in the two spheres are understandable; 
the individual is affected by work and family 
life, and work and family life, in turn, are 
affected by the individual. Consequently, the 
equations for the three variables—the indi- 
vidual, work, and family life—must be solved 
simultaneously, and the solution for each 
variable will be in terms of the other two. 

Kanter develops this type of functional, 
systems approach to family and work in 
several research and policy proposals. In 
addition to emphasizing a need for more 
research on interactions between work and 
family, she suggests several possible inno- 
vations, such as meetings among the fami- 





lies of coworkers to share ideas avout work- 
related problems. 

What the study establishes most definitely 
is the need for a cifferent, more synthesized 
approach to the areas of work and family life 
that will permit a more comprehensive view 
not only of life within the workplace or within 
the home, but also of the individual, who is 
the product as well as the agent of both 
environments. Through a carefully con- 
structed analytical framework and an exten- 
sive bibliography, Kanter provides an excel- 
lent basis for such an integrated outlook. 

—Susan Krug Friedman 


Lewis’ Story 


John L. Lewis: A Biography 

by Melvyn Dubofsky and Warren Van Tine 
Quadrangle, New York. 1977, 619 pp., 
$20. 


Books describing “the life and times” of 
notable people have long been among the 
most popular forms of historical writing. Even 
in today’s ahistorical world, biographies of 
the great and the near-great continue to be 
frequently written and widely read. 

Thomas Carlyle, 19th century England's 
most astute essayist and social critic, recog- 
nized this phenomena, observing that history 
was the biographies of creat men. Carlyle’s 
maxim certainly holds true for the history of 
the American labor movement, which for 
nearly 40 years of this century was domi- 
nated by one man, John L. Lewis. 

In the first full-length biography of Lewis in 
over 25 years and the first critical analysis of 
the man and his work ever, Melvyn Dubofsky 
and Warren Van Tine have attempted to 
write Lewis’ life story and, “more importantly, 
a description of the salient social and eco- 
nomic forces that have shaped modern 
America and an examination of the emerg- 
ence of a professional, rational, bureaucratic 
labor movement.” To their credit, the authors 
have rarely fallen prey to the myths which 
grew up during Lewis’ lifetime and after his 
death. While admirers and detractors alike 
have contributed to the apocrypha surround- 
ing his career, this biography is a much 
needed addition to the scholarship available 
to historians of organized labor and Ameri- 
can social history in general. 

John L. Lewis was a complex person who 
defied easy explanation. While Dubofsky and 
Van Tine are usually masters of their subject, 
they are sometimes mastered by it. This 
book is not hagiography. The authors do not 
always take Lewis at his word but seek out 
corroborating or conflicting evidence for his 
often unusual actions and pronouncements. 

The book carefully documents Lewis’ rise 
to power in the United Mine Workers of 
America (UMW), how he built that union into 
the Nation’s strongest, and how he assumed 





almost absolute power within the union and 
kept it firmly in his grasp thoughout his 
career. The best chapters are devoted to 
Lewis’ glory years, 1933-1940, when only 
Franklin Roosevelt could compete with him 
for public recognition. Lewis was the dy- 
namic force as well as the financial power 
behind the creation and spectacular growth 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Without his vision of unionizing mass pro- 
duction workers and the UMW’s treasury to 
bankroll organizational efforts, the ClO might 
not have become such a powerful organiza- 
tion; without Lewis, it might not have become 
anything at all. 


The growing animosity between Lewis and 
Roosevelt, which resulted in a bitter split in 
1940 between the one-time allies, is thor- 
oughly discussed. The authors show the 
feud to be much more than a conflict be- 
tween personalities with demanding egos or 
a simple disagreement over foreign policy 
and American involvement in the European 
conflict. They argue that Lewis sincerely 
feared Roosevelt had put aside the ideals of 
the New Deal and that workers would suffer 
severe post-war problems similar to those 
experienced by labor after World War I. 
Lewis, in “his life long struggle to attain for 
labor an equal position with capital in the 
chambers of power” rarely backed down 
from confrontations with business moguls, 
presidents, or the public. 

The book is not without its problems, 
however. In the later chapters, where it 
seems the authors’ analytical powers de- 
crease as they describe Lewis’ decreasing 
power in the labor movement, there is an 
overabundance of detail on every bargaining 
session and contract negotiation. Also, the 
authors’ language often becomes as convo- 
luted as their subject’s prose style. On bal- 
ance, however, this type of critical biography 
is much needed to balance the numerous 
uncritical reminiscences of labor people writ- 
ten in an “as told to” style. 

In his heyday, John L. Lewis ruled over 
the Nation’s most powerful labor union, a 
union which could bring the country to a 
grinding halt with a strike. His passing seems 
to have brought to an end an era in Ameri- 
can labor history. 


—Gordon Berg 





Susan Krug Friedman, former editor and research 
associate at the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research in Kalamazoo, Mich., is now a 
resident of Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Gordon Berg is a writer in the Office of Informa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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~ “Some Place to Turn, 
Someone to Talk To’’ 


This is the first of a series of articles 
on ex-offender programs which WORK- 
LIFE will publish in forthcoming issues. 








by Brad Mitchell 

In a field office of an Illinois program 
for offenders sits a nervous young man in 
a three-piece suit. He has agreed to be 
interviewed because someone did him a 
favor, and he would like to say what that 
favor has meant to him. He asks that he 
not be photographed, however, and that 
a fictitious name be used, so we'll call 
him Bill. 

Some time ago, Bill made a big mis- 
take: He took about $2,000 that belonged 
to his employer, and he was caught. 

‘*‘T didn’t know where to turn,’ he 
says. “‘I was confused and afraid. I didn’t 
know what was going to happen next. 
They gave me someplace to turn, some- 
one to talk to.”” 

The program that gave Bill someplace 
to turn is the Community Correctional 
Services (CCS) program for the 16th 
Judicial Circuit of Illinois. Its mission: to 
provide quality vocational and employ- 
ment services to youthful and adult law 
offenders. 

CCS is funded through Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
grants provided by the Governor’s Office 
of Manpower and Human Development 
(Illinois) and the Kane/DeKalb CETA 
Consortium in Illinois. It became fully 
operational in September 1975, when the 
State and the local prime sponsor each 
provided about $50,000 in CETA title I 
funds. The program served about 250 
participants in 1976 and about 260 in 
1977. 

Kane/DeKalb Consortium Executive 
Director James Clapper thought from the 





Brad Mitchell is a U.S. Department of Labor 
information officer in Chicago. 


outset that CCS would meet a pressing 
iocal need. ‘‘We recognized that of- 
fenders were coming into our field offices 
and requesting services, particularly em- 
ployment,’ says Clapper. ‘‘We also re- 
cognized that we lacked skill and exper- 
tise in working with offenders. They cre- 
ated a need that we weren’t really able to 
handle, so when we were approached 
with the idea we were pleased with the 
opportunity to provide specialized serv- 
ices for a specialized group.” 

Specialized is the key word in CCS 
operations, because as Clapper said, of- 
fenders have special problems in seeking 
employment. Screening Unit Coordinator 
Shelley Johnson says that the program 
recruits ‘“‘every kind of offender under the 
sun’’—from alleged offenders in pretrial 
intervention to the repeat offender finish- 
ing his sentence. The program has served 
some women, but most participants are 
male. 

Participants are recruited in a variety of 
ways. Some are discovered by members 
of the 13-person CCS staff who attend 
bail bond hearings. Since CCS works 
very closely with local criminal justice 
agencies, many participants are referred 
by public defenders, prosecutors, private 
attorneys, police, correctional facilities, 
and parole officers. Others have heard 
about the program from friends and for- 
mer participants and simply walk in and 
ask for help. 

Eligible applicants who are selected for 
the program first talk to Edmund Reyes 
or one of the other two intake interview- 
ers on the CCS staff. Reyes says that one 
of his major responsibilities is to give 
participants a thorough orientation as to 
what CCS is, what it offers, and what is 
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Ex-offenders 


expected of them. Reyes also determines 
whether the offender has immediate 
needs—such as housing, medical care, 
food, and other necessities—that the pro- 
gram must address, and then discusses 
the person’s work record, educational 
background, and criminal history. 

CCS Career Developer Thomas Lloyd, 
once an intake interviewer himself, notes 
that many participants ‘“‘don’t want to 
talk about their offenses. But we do get 
into that. We talk about what they’ve 
done, what was their crime, how did they 
see their crime.” 

CCS Director Anthony Scillia feels that 
discussing the participant’s offense is es- 
sential to helping the person find employ- 
ment. He explains, ‘‘We have to be 
aware of the crime so that we can help 
the ex-offender deal with questions about 
it when he goes for the job interview. It’s 
also important in terms of our dealing 
with prospective employers.” 

Scillia says that Bill, the young man 
who had stolen from his employer, is a 
prime example of a participant who 
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needed to discuss his criminal history 
before seeking employment. After recetv- 
ing a conditional discharge which required 
that he pay back the money to his former 
employer, Bill left Illinois for his home 
State to look for work. 

‘I didn’t have any problem in getting 
applications to complete,”’ he said, ‘‘but 
when it came to the question, “Why did 
you leave your previous employer?’ I was 
stuck.”’ Bill returned to Kane County and 
asked CCS for help. 

**Bill wanted to continue working in 
sales and we had to tell employers what 
he had done,”’ Scillia explains. It was 
difficult, but Scillia and his staff persisted 
and were finally able to place Bill in the 
work he wanted. 

““CCS prepared the employer before 
my interview,’ Bill explained. ‘‘They 
knew what I’d done, but they were still 
willing to talk to me.”’ 

Bill has done well with his new em- 
ployer. After two promotions, he now 
supervises a staff of about 50 persons. As 
far as his criminal record is concerned, he 
said with a smile, ‘““‘The owner, the per- 
sonnel manager, and myself are the only 
ones who know about it. When we talk 








to each other now, it never enters our 
minds.” 

Once the intake interview has been 
completed, the interviewer summarizes 
all the information that has been gathered 
and discusses the applicant’s needs with 
Johnson and Scillia. Their recommenda- 
tions go into a file that the screening 
committee uses to decide what action 
should be taken next. 

For most participants, the next step is 
assignment to a career developer whose 
efforts will lead to employment. But for 
others, there are problems. ‘‘We don’t 
refuse to help anyone,’ Johnson states. 
‘‘But we refer persons with drug, alcohol, 
or psychological problems to an appropri- 
ate agency which will help them over- 
come the problems. We can only help 
persons who are work-ready, and ob- 
viously, a drug addict is not work-ready.”’ 

In 1976, the first full year of the pro- 
gram, 482 applicants were identified as 
eligible. Of these, 295 were selected for 
participation, and 38 others were referred 
to other community treatment agencies 
but urged to return to CCS once their 
particular problems were overcome. 

Work-ready participants are referred to 


one of five career developers who operate 
under the supervision of Services Unit 
Coordinator Kenneth Klimusko. Kii- 
musko explains that his unit provides 
‘such things as career assessment and 
counseling, classroom training, training in 
jobseeking skills, job development, and 
referral.” 

With a participant like Bill, the career 
developer’s job is relatively simple. Bill 
had a college degree and work experience 
in the field he wanted to pursue. The 
main problem was finding him work. 

Persons who lack skills and are unsure 
of what type of jobs they would like are 
harder to serve. Career developers use 
the information gathered in the intake 
interview and the results of aptitude tests 
administered by the services delivery unit 
to help clients select job fields that might 
suit their interests and capabilities. 

Program Director Scillia believes that 
career exploration may be the most criti- 
cal service that CCS provides. ‘It’s done 
in a way to match up a person’s wants 
with his or her capabilities. I think one of 
the reasons people don’t do well on 
certain jobs is that they don’t explore 
their wants, so we do considerable re- 
search on that,”’ Scillia explains. 

Career developers also take pains to 
insure that participants will be able to 
perform the jobs they choose. ‘‘You can 
get a man in who says ‘I want to be a lab 
technician,’ ’’ Scillia says, ‘‘and you find 
out he’s reading on a third grade level. 
That’s unrealistic. It doesn’t mean we’re 
going to reject him, but he needs to do 
some things first, and with a step-by-step 
approach we can help him get there.” 

Once such applicants see exactly how 
much time and study they need to prepare 
for the fields they choose, they often 
decide on something more accessible. 
Klimusko emphasizes, however, that the 
choice is always up to the applicant. 

After participants select a realistic and 
appealing career path, CCS staff help 
them overcome educational or work ex- 
perience barriers, often through the use 
of CETA programs. They also receive 
extensive guidance to help them find 
permanent jobs. 

CCS places a great deal of importance 
on allowing each participant to seek his 
or her own job and not to rely on CCS 
for placement. Scillia feels that this em- 
phasis on self-placement is critical to an 
individual’s.total development. ‘‘We want 
them to be responsible. We don’t want 
them coming back through the system 
again,” he explains. ‘‘So it’s important 
that we make the individual responsible 
for his or her own destiny.” 

To do this, the CCS staff guides the 


participant through job readiness training 
that includes role playing for interviews, 
identification of job resources, and other 
preparation for securing employment. 

CCS’s job readiness services are pre- 
sented to individuals who are still incar- 
cerated as well as to persons who have 
already been released. Kyle J. and Tino 
H., for example, were serving sentences 
at the Kane County correctional facility 
in Elgin, Ill., when they first encountered 
the program. 

Tino had seen posters advertising the 
program at local CETA offices, where he 
was trying to find work before his incar- 
ceration for burglary; Kyle didn’t know 
anything about CCS until program recrui- 
ters ‘“‘came and told me this program 
helps you when you get out of jail, so I 
said, ‘All right.” ”” 

The two received various kinds of job 
readiness counseling. For Kyle, the most 
important assistance was interview role 
playing, which was video taped for future 
discussion. ‘‘I learned I was making a lot 
of mistakes,”’ said Kyle. ‘‘I never realized 
what I was doing wrong until I saw it on 
the video tape.” 

Kyle and Tino were advised to set up 
CCS intake interviews on their release. 
After leaving jail, however, Kyle lined up 
a job on his own. Shelley Johnson ex- 
plains, ‘““Kyle wanted to test the jobseek- 
ing skills he learned while he was in jail. 
Obviously, they worked.”’ 

It’s likely that Tino will be as success- 
ful as Kyle. Still incarcerated, he is pre- 
paring to take the high school diploma 
equivalency test and has every confidence 
that things are going to work out for him. 

Kyle and Tino are young men, but 
CCS also assists older offenders, many of 
whom have long criminal records. For 
example, 41-year-old Jack L. has been in 
and out of prisons since he was a teen- 
ager. All his convictions have been for 
burglary. 

Jack first heard of the CCS program 
while at the minimum security prison in 
Vienna, Ill. “‘I was a long way from 
release at the time,”’ he recalled, ‘but I 
was transferred to the Aurora (Ill.) work 
release program.’’ He became involved 
with CCS after that transfer. 

Jack is now holding a public service 
employment (PSE) position at the Aurora 
Urban League, where he works as a 
community research specialist. It’s not 
his ideal job choice, but for now, he said, 
‘*I don’t have to rip off.” 

‘‘What we'd like to get Jack into,” 
Scillia says, ‘‘is paralegal work in the 
public defender’s office. He has a lot of 
knowledge about the legal system and he 
could do well there.’’ That’s exactly the 


kind of work Jack has in mind and hopes 
to get when his PSE job expires. 

The route that Jack is taking from 
unemployment to unsubsidized job is typ- 
ical among CCS participants. Scillia ex- 
plains, “What we do is get them into PSE 
or work experience programs under 
CETA and work towards competitive 
employment in the future.”” 

On the whole, this approach is working 
well. About 360 of the 513 participants 
have been placed in unsubsidized jobs 
since the program began, and the recidi- 
vism rate among all program participants 
is only about 8 percent. By contrast, 
estimates of the recidivism rate for all 
offenders vary from 25 to 75 percent. But 
program staff are still trying to improve 
their success record. Scillia says, *‘We 
want to deliver a service to everyone. We 
don’t want our clients to fail. They’ve 
been through enough failures already.” 

CCS is now undergoing some changes 
that may indeed help boost its success 
record. The program has just expanded to 
serve DuPage County, and a pretrial 
intervention component was added last 
August. Funding for 1978 has risen to 
more than $203,000; $45,000 from the 
Illinois Governor’s Office of Manpower 
and Human Development, $138,600 from 
the Kane/DeKalb CETA Consortium, and 
nearly $20,000 from the DuPage County 
CETA Consortium. 

Meanwhile, the Employment and 
Training Administration (ETA) has publi- 
cized CCS in *‘Branded,”’ a training film 
about the employment needs of offenders. 
ETA is also considering an arrangement 
whereby CCS staff would help to train 
administrators of offender programs 
throughout the country. 

Scillia and his staff-don’t claim, how- 
ever, to have all the answers to the 
problems employment and training ad- 
ministrators encounter in serving of- 
fenders. Scillia describes for example, 
‘‘one young man who went through the 
program, got a job, and seemed well on 
his way. Then he broke the law again. 
We put him back in the program and the 
same thing happened again. He’s left the 
area now and we've sort of lost track of 
him.” | 

Scillia can’t explain why the young 
man failed. His only guess is that he 
simply couldn’t handle success. 

Judging from the program’s high place- 
ment and low recidivism rates, however, 
the great majority of participants find 
success a welcome change in their lives. 
And like Bill, Tino, Kyle, and Jack, they 
are grateful to the Community Correc- 
tional Services program for helping them 
achieve that change. Oo 
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Trade Adjustment 
Assistance 


The number of workers who received trade 
adjustment assistance after being adversely 
affected by import competition nearly dou- 
bled from fiscal year 1976 to fiscal year 
1977. In 1977, 113,241 applicants received 
benefits totaling about $150 million. The 
previous year, 60,081 applicants received 
about $76 million in benefits. 

These benefits were paid under the ex- 
panded trade adjustment assistance pro- 


gram authorized by the Trade Act of 1974. 
The program took effect in April 1975. 
Workers certified as eligible for assistance 
may apply for cash allowances equal to 70 
percent of their average weekly wages— 
up to a maximum of 100 percent of the 
average weekly wage in manufacturing. 
Other available assistance includes counsel- 
ing and placement services, training to help 
workers qualify for new jobs, payments for 
job search expenses, and relocation allow- 
ances for workers who must leave their 
communities to take new jobs elsewhere. 
About 25,000 adjustment assistance be- 
neficiaries registered with the Employment 
Service during fiscal year 1977, and 2,690 of 


Benefits Paid Beneficiaries 


these persons were placed in jobs. Training 
was provided to 4,267 applicants. Relocation 
allowances were paid to 191 workers during 
the fiscal year, and 277 beneficiaries re- 
ceived job search allowances. 

Since its inception, the trade adjustment 
assistance program has provided benefits for 
228,965 workers from 44 States. The ac- 
companying table shows payments and be- 
neficiaries in the States most affected by 
import competition since April 1975. 

Deborah Minning 





Deborah Minning is a program analyst, Office of 
Administration and Management, Employment and 
Training Administration. 
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Culturing seed oysters for commercial harvesting is 
one of a dozen Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) programs embracing Maine’s 
natural resources. Financed mainly with CETA bal- 
ance-of-State funds, the programs are providing new 
sources of income for many Down Easters. For details, 
see CETA Is a Natural In Maine, a picture story 
beginning on page 16 of this issue of WORKLIFE. 











